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Tue Standard makes the fire losses in the United States reported 
last week, $2,082,000 ; last month, $7,486,000, and for the elapsed 
five months of the year $47,866,000. It estimates that at this rate 
the losses for the year will aggregate $116,503,255. This is for 
the United States alone. As we noted last week, The Commer- 
cial Bulletin puts the losses in the United States and Canada for 
the past five months at $57,686,450. A comparison between the 
figures indicates that neither of these two authorities is probably 
far out of the way. The showing isn’t a pleasant one. 





An insurance agent named Wilcox, at Watertown, N. Y., dis- 
plays his name on a conspicuous sign extending the length of the 
building in which his office is located, as the “ general agent of the 
Northwestern Life Assurance Society of New York.” The last re- 
port of the New York Insurance Department shows that no such 
company or society, either regular life or assessment, reported to 
that department, and we have no record of any society of this name 
having been organized recently, Is the Northwestern Life Assur- 
ance Society a wildcat? Mr. Wilcox remains to be heard from. 





THE government insurance report of Canada shows that the 
Citizens Insurance Company of Montreal, which does a life, fire 
and accident business, has a paid capital of $93,419, which 
appears to be very seriously impaired. In the fire and accident 
branch the impairment amounts to $88,461. Even if credit is 
given for $12,922 surplus claimed in the life department the impair- 
ment would not be appreciably reduced. But, if we are correctly 
informed, the funds of the life department cannot be transferred 
to any other branch, which, if true, leaves the impairment in the 
fire branch of the business as stated, $88,461. It is reported that 
notwithstanding this serious inroad upon the capital of the com- 
pany, a dividend of five per cent was declared. A company may, 
in the natural course of bus?ness, run behind without a question 
being raised against it, but when dividends are declared in the face 
of serious impairment, the wisdom, at least, of such action is sure 
to be criticised. 





Jusr thirty-one permits for the sale of fireworks at retail 
have, it is reported, been issued in New York this year, against 
about 2100 last year. That nieans that owing to the stringent 
and sensible rules adopted by the Fire Commissioners in the inter- 
ests of public safety, over two thousand and fifty toy, stationery 
and confectionery dealers have given up the sale of these dangerous 
Wares. It is well, too. The new rule works no hardship of conse- 
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quence to the dealers, since the profits, so widely distributed, were 
individually but trifling, and it will, without question, save the insur- 
ance companies and the public a lot of money. Last year, within 
the twenty-four hours of the fourth day of July, there were ninety- 
four actual fires in the city of New York. Now, let us see how it 
will be this year. By the way, why wouldn’t it be a good idea for 
the Board of Underwriters to take the fireworks exhibition business 
into its own hands—give big free shows on the day and night of the 
Fourth at various safe spots in and about the city—say the Battery, 
Union Square and Bedloe’s Islanti, on condition that no retail 
licenses at all for the sale of such wares shall be issued for the 
months of June and July. That would stop all the trouble, we 
fancy, let the dear public smell its accustomed powder on Inde- 
pendence day, and save the companies a pile. Seriously, though, 
if powder must be burned on the Fourth, why not have it done 
both by day and night at certain specified safe places, and under 
the control and supervision of the fire department. 





Asout as bad a case of juvenile depravity as has been recorded 
of late has just come tu light at Buffalo. When, last February, 
Barnes, Hengerer & Co.’s great diy goods store in that city was 
burned, with losses of about a million of dollars, the fire was sup- 
posed to have broken out from some accidental cause in the paper 
room in the basement. The other day, however, one of the firm’s 
cash boys, a lad of fourteen years, was arrested for stealing a watch, 
and has now acknowledged that it was he who started the fire. 
This precious young rascal in his confession says : 

At 11.30 A. M. on that day I went down into the basement alone. I 
picked up a stick, lighted it in the gas flame and stuck it down into the 
pile of waste paper in the paper room, The paper all iook fire. I then 
ran up stairs and took my seat in the box where the cash boys sit. The 
smoke all came up through the black dress goods and up the stairway. 
I set fire to the store because I was mad at Mr. Starring, the floor- 
walker. He would not excuse me to go to a funeral. I was one of the 
pall-bearers. When I lighted the paper I did not think the store would 
all burn down. I like to see a big fire, if no one gets hurt or burned up. 
No person told meto set iton fire. I did it myself. I did not tell my 
mother or father that I set the store on fire. 

He has also acknowledged having made two attempts to fire the 
firm’s new store since, but whether with any particular odject in 
view, or simply from pure cussedness, the dispatches do not state. 
One would really think that he might have been content, for a 
time at least, with the success of his first experiment at arson. It 
is to be hoped that this precocious young fire-bug, who likes big 
fires, and, debarred the excitement of a funeral, turns to arson for 
consolation, will be placed where for some time to come he will be 
compelled to control his morbid and dangerous fancies, 





THE proposition that the New York Board of Underwriters 
should organize an inspection bureau is meeting with much favor 
from the more prominent company officers. Such bureaus have 
done good service in Boston, Philadelphia and Chicago, and private 
inspections have also met with success. George M. Coit, the 
newly elected president of the board, in his address, approved 
highly of the plan, and since then some efforts have been made to 
put the plan into practical shape. Nearly every company now has a 
more or less effective system of inspection of its own, which is far 
from satisfactory, and necessarily expensive. A properly organized 
bureau of inspection would be able to have every risk inspected at 
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short intervals by trustworthy inspectors, while the cost, shared by 
all, would be but a trifle to each. It is conceded that inspection is 
the key to the success of the New England mutuals, and wherever 
the stock companies have adopted a uniform and comprehensive 
scheme of inspection it has been found advantageous and profit- 
able. A propertyowner pays little attention to the recommendations 
of an inspector who represents a single company, knowing full well 
that if his policy is canceled he can obtain another from some other 
company without incurring the cost of making the changes sug- 
gested by the inspector. But if an inspector, representing all the 
companies, should suggest changes, the propertyowners would know 
that unless they made them all their insurance would be canceled. 
The information a properly organized bureau would obtain regard- 
ing all classes of risks would be invaluable. The only wonder is 
that it has not been in operation for several years. There. are 
some things upon which fire underwriters are never likely to agree, 
but in a matter of such vital importance as the inspection of risks 
there ought to be no room for disagreement. 


Tue Supreme Court of Michigan has rendered a decision in the 
case of the Hartford Fire Insurance Company against Henry S. 
Raymond, Commissioner of Insurance, denying a mandamus to the 
company to compel the Commissioner to vacate an order issued by 
him revoking the license of the company to do business in that 
State. The decision affirms the validity of the State law prohibit- 
ing insurance companies “combining,” or acting in concert to pro- 
tect insurance interests. It also declares that the inspection and 
rating bureau, established by David Beveridge, is merely an attempt 
to evade the “ anti-combine law.” When that law was passed the 
companies generally protested against it, and when they made their 
annual statements, accompanying the stipulation that they wou!d 
not become members of any organization in violation of that law, 
they filed a vigorous protest against the injustice of such legislative 
interference with their business. ‘Ihe underwriters’ associations in 
the State, however, were forced to discontinue business, and Mr. 
Beveridge organized his inspection and rating bureau for the pur- 
pose of looking after the interests of the companies as far as was 
permissible. Most of the companies became subscribers to his 
bureau, receiving his reports of inspections, and the ratings made 
in accordance with them. Commissioner Raymond maintained 
that the subscribers to this bureau were violating the law, and to 
test the matter issued an order revoking the license of the Hart- 
ford, whereupon application was made for a mandamus to compel 
him to vacate this order. As stated above, the Supreme Court 
holds the law to be constitutional and valid, that the inspecting and 
rating bureau is merely an attempt to evade the law, and that the 
Hartford, as a subscriber to the bureau, was violating the law; 
hence, the Commissioner was justified in revoking its license. The 
decision is a volurninous one, but the above constitute its main 
points. This must dispose of Mr. Beveridge’s ingenious scheme 
for doing the work that the underwriters’ organizations were pro- 
hibited from doing. No doubt both he and the companies sub- 
scribing for his reports honestly believed that an individual might 
do what corporations and representatives of corporations were for- 
bidden to do, as is the case in many instances. For instance, no 
law has yet been found to compel individual underwriters to com- 
ply with the insurance laws, and they do business in the same man- 
ner that chartered companies do, but are subject to none of the 
restrictions that are imposed on chartered organizations. It has 
heretofore been held that the State had full jurisdiction oyer enter- 
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prises of its own creation, while it remained powerless to interfere 
with individual undertakings transacting substantially the same 
kind of business as the chartered corporations. It was probably 
in this light that the companies subscribed to the scheme devised 
by Mr. Beveridge. ‘The court, however, takes a different view of 
the matter, and the inspecting and rating bureau will doubtless go 
the way of the associations and compacts that preceded it. 





Durinc the last five years the fire insurance business in Mop. 
treal has been exceedingly disastrous, and the companies, collec. 
tively, have made no money. Particularly during the last two 
years, through the bad management of those in charge of the fire. 
men and on account of inadequate fire apparatus and appliances, 
fires have been permitted to spread to a degree which, in the esti. 
mation of underwriters, has been wholly unwarranted. In the 
year 1887 six or seven warehouses were destroyed in one fire, the 
flames extending even across a wide street. In January, 1888, five 
buildings, separated from each other by substantial party wal’ 
were completely gutted. The underwriters have contended, espe 
cially for two years past, that fires have been grossly mismanaged, 
and that the chief is incompetent and too old for the office he fills, 
The fire department is governed by a fire committee of the com- 
mon council, and complaint is made that the efficiency of the de. 
partment is also hindered by reason of political and race consider. 
ations. An investigation, which was held before the fire committee 
in the fall of 1887, demonstrated, to the satisfaction of the under. 
writers at least, that there were very great faults and weaknesses in 
the department. No action was, however, taken by the municipal 
authorities, and, consequently, the companies were forced to take 
matters into their own hands, and advanced rates with a view to 
bringing proper pressure upon the authorities through the citizens, 
in order to obtain the needed relief. In February last a second 
advance, in the space of six months, was made, the aggregate ad- 
vance being about fifty per cent upon the rates existing a year ago. 
So forcible and reasonable have the requests of the underwriters 
been, considering the unsatisfactory condition of affairs, that they 
have received the strong support of the Board of Trade in their 
efforts to better the fire protection facilities of the city. As a re 
sult of the pressure brought by the fire underwriters and the Board 
of Trade, the fire committee at length has virtually conceded to the 
following recommendations urged by the underwriters : 

1. The department to be placed in charge of a new and competent chief, 
with competent sub-chiefs, 2. The chief to have full control of his men, 
including the right of dismissing them. 3. The alarm boxes to be fitted 
with glass fronts, or a small box with a glass front containing key to be 
attached to alarm box. 4 The whole apparatus of the department, in- 
c!uding steam and chemical engines, and also salvage corps, to be placed 
and maintained in efficient working condition, and the appliances to be 
increased, if found necessary, by the chief. 5. A reserve cal! force of at 
least fifty men to be established outside of the regular brigade for readi- 
ness in case of emergency. 6. Each hose distributing station to be fur- 


nished with proper means of testing and expeditiously drying hos. 7. 
That all steamers be supplied with heaters. 

The fire committee is not willing to give the chief full control 
but amended the above so that the control of the men will be 
under three commissioners, the fire committee to choose one 
The recommendations will go at once before the common counel 
for approval. 


* ” * * 


A great deal has been said about business going from Montreal 
offices to New York city on account of the increase in rates, but 
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so far as it has been possible to ascertain it has not been found 
that Montreal business, to any great extent, has been written in 
New York, the American offices being managed by men altogether 
too wide awake to take business which the local offices have for 
many years been unable to make any money on. The underwrit- 
ers of Montreal have promised that so soon as the necessary im- 
provements in the fire department are made, rates will be imme- 
diately reduced and the city will be systematically rated. 





GOOD FAITH AND THE REBATE EVIL, 


HE one live topic in life insurance circles of late has been 
the question of rebates, and the discussion of it has been 
unlimited. It is conceded by companies and agents that the prac- 
tice of giving to the insured a portion of the commissions earned 
by the agent, as an inducement to him to insure, is an unmitigated 
evil, and that some measures should be adopted to exterminate it. 
The agitation at this time grew out of the rupture between the 
agents of the Equitable, Bowles & Hall of Washington, and 
the life agents’ association, of which Mr. Hall was president 
at the time, ‘The rules of that association prohibit the giving 
of rebates. Suddenly Mr. Hall tendered his resignation, which 
was accepted; subsequently, however, the association recon- 
sidered the acceptance, and expelled Mr. Hall for violation of the 
rebate rule. This event was widely commented on at the time, 
and we addressed a note to Mr. Hall, tendering him an opportunity 
to tell his side of the story in print, if he so desired. We received 
the following answer : 
WASHINGTON, March 20, 1888. 
Your favor of the 17th inst. received. In reply I woula state that for 
good and satisfactory reasons I tendered my resignation as president and 
withdrew from the Life Underwriters Ass-ciation of this city. The state- 
ments made that I had violated article six, or any other article, of the by- 
laws of the association are absolutely false. Very respectfully, 
H. W. HAL, 
The relations of Bowles & Hall to the association continued to 
be an exciting topic in the vicinity of Washington and Baltimore, 
and The Baltimore Underwriter finally made it the basis of a series 
of bitter attacks upon the management of the Equitable Life, hold- 
ing that society responsible for the development of the rebate evil. 
H. B. Hyde, president of the Equitable, then wrote a letter in 
which he denied responsibility for the acts of the society’s agents 
in respect to rebates, repudiated the charge that he was responsible 
for the rebate evil, and concluded by offering to meet represent- 
atives of the other life companies, or even twelve of them, for the 
purpose of devising some plan by which the rebate practice might 
be uprooted. The Chronicle made this letter the basis of a com- 
munication to the managers of all the life companies to get an ex- 
pression of their views on the rebate question, and to ascertain if 
they would co-operate with Mr. Hyde in an effort to suppress it. 
The answers to this communication embrace responses from seven- 
teen companies whose managers express a strong desire to take 
action to stamp out the evil complained of. The companies thus 
responding are the tna, National of Vermont, Provident Life and 
Trust, Manhattan, Mutual, Provident Savings, Connecticut Mutual, 
Connecticut General, Massachusetts Mutual, Germania, North- 


Western Mutual, Mutual Benefit, Travelers, New York, Brooklyn 


and the United States, leaving several to be heard from who are 
understood to favor the proposition. 
It may be said, therefore, that the discussion of the subject by 
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the insurance press has resulted in putting all the companies on 
record as favoring the abolition of the practice of giving rebates, 
and as willing to co-operate in any plan calculated to bring about 
this result. It now remains for someone to call a meeting of rep- 
resentatives of companies and see if it is possible to evolve from . 
the existing sentiment on the subject a practical plan for perma- 
nently doing away with rebates. Mr. Hyde suggests that severe 
penalties should be inflicted upon agents who run counter to the 
declared wishes of the companies; the company that would wink 
at an agent’s disobedience of the*rules agreed upon should also be 
made to suffer. 

But, as we have before remarked, no compact will cure this evil 
unless it is lived up to in absolute good faith, without evasion or 
mental reservation. We are told that Bowles & Hall based their 
withdrawal from the agents’ association on what they believed to 
be a fact, that agents of cther companies were surreptitiously giv- 
ing rebates in violation of the rules of the association. It is as- 
serted that the Boston Life Underwriters Association is the strong- 
est of these agents organizations, and that its members are living 
together amicably, and faithfully observing its rules, including that 
one which prohibits the giving of rebates. The law of Massachu- 
setts also forbids agents dividing commissions with the insured. 
Yet we have received from a prominent member of the association 
a letter which declares that the law and the association are alike 
defied by the agents, and that various devices are resorted to by 
which both the letter and the spirit of the prohibition are violated. 
Unfortunately, our correspondent has marked his letter “ confi- 
dential,” so that we are not at liberty to print his name, but we 
quote from his letter, as follows : 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. | 


I notice your comment upon President Hyde’s admirable letter regard- 
ing ‘‘ rebates,” and also the full text of Colonel Greene’s most admirable 
letter written more than three years ago. There can be no question as to 
the attitude of President Greene regarding ‘‘rebates.”’” It would be in- 
teresting to be informed as to the attitude of the presidents of the Mutual 
Life and the New York Life upon this matter. 

You are, of course, aware of the Massachusetts law regarding rebates, 
and yet I am credibly informed that it is being evaded in one form or an- 
other almost constantly. Rhode Island has no such law, and is very 
near to Boston, and $75 or $100 will take men there very readily. This, 
I understand, is being done by Buston agents. I hope, however, for the 
credit of the Boston managers, that I am misinformed. Another form of 
evading the law is to say to a man: ‘‘I will bet you $50, $75 or $100 that 
ycu do not dare to give me your application.” Another form is to make 
a man an agent by getting him a certificate of authority from the insurance 
department and then giving him commission as an agent, never insuring 
anyone but himself. 

Thus, in these and similar ways, the law is evaded. There are many 
general agents who will not in any way attempt to evade a most excellent 
law, or allow anyone in their employ to do it, and these men are con- 
stantly brought in contact with persons who say, without hesitation, ‘I 
do not care for your law; I can get a rebate any time,” and it is done in 
the ways I have indicated, and is a matter of frequent discussion among 
the men who have too much self-respect to indulge in such practices. I 
am fully persuaded that if the presidents of the Mutual Life and the New 
York Life will come outas President Hyde has, the other companies will 
very quickly respond and the accursed evil be stamped out of existence. 
I do not seek any publicity in this matter, but write from the standpoint 
of a solicitor and one familiar with the rebate system as permitted by many 
companies. It will bea pity if this most opportune time is not used to 
most thoroughly remove a greatevil. [ am: sure you can do much in 
bringing about so desirabie a result. 

Boston, June 14. 


We regret very much to record this imputation upon the good 
faith of the members of the Boston association, but inasmuch as 
they are made not only in the abeve communication, but are pri- 
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vately whispered among companies and agents, their publication 
may serve to bring the subject to a thorough investigation. But if 
agents, organized to combat an evil from which they are the only 
sufferers, cannot keep faith with one another, they should not be 
-surprised if managers of companies are suspicious of each other 
and the whole body of agents as well. Can any compact be 
devised that some ingenious person cannot find a loophole in or 
some way of evading? Men cannot be made honest by law or 
by regulation, so long as self-interest points in other directions. 
The companies may enter into an agreement among themselves, 
but it will be utterly ineffectual unless the agents, as well as the 
company managers, resolve to abide by it in absolute good faith. 
Individual interests will have to be consulted, and both agents and 
companies made to see that it will be to their profit to effect this 
reform that all seem so desirous of securing. If self-interest is per- 
mitted to pull in the opposite direction, no compact that can be 
devised will stand the strain. 

The rebate evil has grown to such proportions that its eradica- 
tion from the business of life insurance will be a work of com- 
promises, concessions, the putting aside of self-interest to secure the 
welfare of the majority, and time. It will also, we imagine, necessi- 
tate a readjustment of the rate of commissions paid to the agent, 
whereby his entire commissions will only equal his present net com- 
missions. It is only by the readjustment of commissions that the 
public will derive any benefit from the abolition of rebates, and it 
is the public that the agents are seemingly so solicitous about. If, 
under a new arrangement, the cost of obtaining new business is to be 
lessened, the public will expect a reduction of premium rates. If 
there is to be no reduction in the rate of commissions, we fail to see 
where the companies or the public are particularly interested in the 
subject ; it resolves itself then into the simple question as to whether 
the agent shall keep all he gets or divide with his customers. This 
question of rebates to the insured has occupied the attention of 
fire underwriters for several years, and has never been satisfactorily 
solved. Commissions paid to brokers have ranged all the way 
from fifteen to fifty per cent of the premium, and the property- 
owner received his share. Two years ago, when the “ compact” 
was formed, the Board of Brokers agreed to accept fifteen per cent 
commissions if rebates were absolutely prohibited, but the com- 
panies undertook to fix commissions at ten per cent, antagonizing 
the brokers, and the “compact” failed. It is to be hoped that the 
life underwriters may be more successful in their efforts to kill the 
rebate demon, for his ravages in their field are even more disas- 
trous than in fire underwriting. 














NOTES FROM PITTSBURGH AND 
WHEELING. 


Tue schedule system of rating, which has taken months to complete, 
went into effect in Pittsburgh during the present month. The re-rating 
of the city has been done with a view to equalizing rates generally, but 
underwriters say that on the whole there has been an advance in rates. 
The system of new rates, with charges for deficiencies and allowances for 
improvements, is working like a charm, and appears to be generally 
acceptable to propertyowners, there being, of course, some expressions 
of disapproval, which, however, is always to be expected. 

Under the regulations adopted natural gas may be used in mercantile 
risks under the following conditions, and without extra charge : 

1st.—Pipes to be tested up to ten pounds per square inch, a certificate 
of same being furnished. 

2d,—A pressure regulator required for all pipes in each building, 
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3d.—Gas to be burned at a pressure not exceeding three ounces, 

4th.—Gas not to be burned unless a competent man remains constantly 
in charge of same. 

For deficiencies the underwriters charge ‘‘for no pressure regulator jp 
building, add 25 cents. Burned without competent man continually jn 
charge, 25 cents. Pipes not tested up to ten pounds, uninsurable,” |; 
is imperative that pipes should be tested up to this pressure, and that old 
pipes especially should be thoroughly inspected and tested. Manufac. 
tured gas deposits a sediment in the joints of gas pipes, but there isq 
salt in natural gas which eats out such deposits and into the pipe. The 
ordinary cement, such as was used before the advent of natural gas, js 
not used now, and plumbers have a special cement which will stand the 
test of natural gas. 

The underwriters of Pittsburgh assert that they have no hesitation jg 
insuring property in which natural gas is used as readily as where coal 
fuel is used, if the prescribed requirements made by the Board of Under. 
writers are lived up to. 

Natural gas is being used very considerably, however, for lighting pur. 
poses, and this the underwriters discourage, because of its extremely vola. 
tile nature, A flame of this gas is easily extinguished by the slightest 
draught, with consequent danger of explosion and fire. And the 
danger of too much pressure always threatens. The heat of natural gas 
is more intense, also, than that of artificial gas, which makes it less 
desirable for lighting purposes. The Board of Underwriters of Allegheny 
county have agreed as follows as to lights in mercantile risks: 

“If natural gas be used pipes must be tested to ten pounds, and pres. 
sure not to exceed one-half ounce.” 

As a charge for deficiency if natural gas be used, and the pressure 
exceeds one-half ounce, 10 cents is added, but in any event pipes must 
be tested up to ten pounds pressure, 


* * % 


THE regular monthly meeting of the Secretaries Insurance Club of 
Pittsburgh, was held on June 14, President William P. Herbert, presid- 
ing. Mr. Herbert is now serving his third term as president of this club. 


* * * 


AN officer of a Wheeling company says that during the past few days he 
has received applications for insurance from thirty or more persons, in 
Tyler county, West Virginia, who have discontinued policies in one 
of the most prominent New York companies. Reasons not stated. 


* * * 


NINE sturdy little companies are located at Wheeling and doing a very 
considerable business, fully meriting the confidence of the insurance pub- 
lic. Their names are the American, Underwriters, Manufacturers, Ger- 
man, Peabody, Franklin, Fire and Marine, Jefferson and Standar’'. Two 
companies, the tna Fire and Marine and the Ohio Valley, which, in our 
experience, were not so enterprising or stable as their neighbors, gave up 
the ghost during the past year and reinsured their risks. The nine offices 
mentioned are possessed of abundant assets and surplus, and their meth- 
ods of business are conservative. The capital of several of the compa- 
nies is part cash and part stock secured by bonded notes, From year 
to year the amount of cash capital increases, and in the case of three of 
the companies, the German, Fire and Marine and Peabody, the capital is 
fully paid up in cash, while there are one or two of the companies whose 
capital will have been fully paid up by the end of the present year. 


* * * 


Tue Franklin Insurance Company was organized in 1862, has a capital 
of $100,000 and assets of $128,000, J.N. Vance is president and J. P. 
Adams, an underwriter of some experience, is secretary. 


* * * 


Tue Underwriters Insurance Company was organized in 1585. The 
capital is $100,000 and the assets are $114,434. George Hook is presi- 
dent and Alfred Paull, secretary. Mr. Paull also controls quite a large 
agency and brokerage business. 


* * * 


Ir was remarked to me recently that the premium record books in the 
office of a company or agency are pretty sure barometers to the character 
of the insured, his methods of doing business, and, to some extent, to the 
moral hazard surrounding a risk. Propertyowners who pay their pi 
miums promptly are usually prosperoys men, enjoying a reputation for 
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integrity and fair dealing, and it may be generally considered a pretty 
sure thing that the moral hazard is at a minimum about the property of such 
men, It is slow payers who burn out oftenest. An agent can demon- 
strate the good character of the business he secures by showing from his 
books that the premiums are paid promptly from month to month. 


* * * 


Tue Manufacturers Insurance Company, organized in 1880, has a cap- 
ital of $100,000 and assets of $123,000, including $40,000 of stock notes, 
secured. John M. Brown is president and W. F. Butler is secretary and 
manager. 

x * x 

Tue Peabody Insurance Company, of which Alonzo Loring is president 
and J. F. Paull, secretary, was organized in 1869, and has a cash capital 
of $100,000 ; assets, $138,336. 

* x * 


Tue German Fire Insurance Company, the largest office located at 
Wheeling, has a capital of $100,000; assets, $200,807. The net surplus 
over all liabilities is $40,523. William F. Stifel is president, F. Reister, 
secretary, and J. J. Bayha, assistant secretary. 


* * * 


Tue American Fire Insurance Company, started in 1882, has a capital 
of $100,000. P. B, Dobbins, president of the new Dollar Savings Bank, 
is president of this company, and B.L, Beard, a young underwriter of 
promise, is the secretary. 

* * * 

DurinG the present year J. L. Stroehlin, formerly secretary of the 
Franklin Insurance Company, took the secretaryship of the Jefferson In- 
surance Company. This latter office was organized in 1883, has a capital 
of $100,000 ; assets, $108,045. The president of the company is E. W. 
Oglebay, and Theodore Rolla is general agent. 


* * * 


Tue Standard Insurance Company, formerly of Wellsburgh, but which 
for the past two years has been located at Wheeling, has a capital of 
$100,000 and assets of $116,695. This company was organized March 8, 
1884. Its president is William Ellingham, and Charles W. Conner is 


secretary. 
* * * 


Tue fire department of Wheeling is in excellent condition, and fire 
losses in the city have been few and small. The city is rated onaschedule 
basis, and the Board of Underwriters, organized in 1881, is a live and 
active organization. The president of the board is C. H. Collier; W. S. 
Foose is secretary and F, Reister is treasurer. 

WHEELING, June Io. J. L. 
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TORONTO TOPICS. 

A Decidedly Hezted Term—A Chapter of Fires—The Big Fire at Hull—The 
Trouble not Due to the Water System but to Panic -Water Running to Waste 
—Another Conflagration Invited There—Governor Morison's Son Visiting— 
Lightning and Farm Business—The Mutual Terror—It Gobbles the Best Cana- 
dian Manufacturing R:sts—The Chesley Fire—No Protection and Consequently 
Light Insurance; but a Soaker for the Mutuals—Bellevelle’s New Water-wores. 


(From our own correspondent.) 

Matters are pretty hot here in Canada, with all the provinces dividing 
the honors. Annapolis, N. S.; Portgage la Prairie and Pilot Mound, 
Man, : Wallaceburg, Ont., and Hull, Que., and Charlottetown, Prince 
Edward Island, have all been visited by conflagrations within the past 
month, All of these places, except Charlottetown, have always been 


- handled very carefully by the companies, on account of frame construc- 


tion and poor fire extinguishing facilities, but better things were to be 
expected of Hull. The fire there started in the city hall, a frame building 
detached at least sixty feet on all sides, and otherwise occupied as fire 
ball and police station, and of itself a good risk. From there it spread to 
the be: part of the town, and took in the large Roman Catholic church 
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and convent built of stoné, with iron roof, a building apparently safe 
from a conflagration, as it was widely detached. The structure was 
valued at $150,000, with insurance at $80,000. Last fall the city was pro- 
vided with a double pumping engine, and a larger part of the streets had 
water mains laid. At the time of the fire the water system did all that was 
expected of it, but in the excitement hydrant after hydrant was left open 
and running until th*re was no head of water left. Already frame build- 
ings are being erected in place of the ones destroyed, inviting another 
conflagration. 

John Morison, Jr., son of the governor of the British America, has 
been spending several weeks in New York and the New England States, 
familiarizing himself with the methods of doing business there. He will 
leave in a few days for British Columbia, where the company intends to 
open up business. 

Lightning has begun to get in its work and now the honest yeoman who 
wants to move and can’t sell his farm has a fire and “lightning did it.” 
The farm business of the companies has gone from bad to worse until all 
are disgusted with it, and rumor said yesterday that a very large English 
company which has pushed for the business in the past, has decided now 
to abandon it. Also that an American company which gives its attention 
almost solely to that class of risks, has withdrawn from several counties, 

The Grand Council of the Royal Arcanum has been holding its annual 
meeting in this city this week. The order has six councils in this city 
and is being strongly pushed in the Dominion. 

Mutual competition is now the great source of unrest with Canadian 
uiderwritérs, for the mutuals from the States are taking many of our best 
manufacturing risks, while the township mutuals get the cream of the 
farm business. It does not seem right that a company that puts up 
$100,000 deposit at Ottawa, pays taxes and submits to government in- 
spection, should have its business subject to attacks from these marauders. 

Chesley has been totally destroyed, causing a loss of $150,000, since I 
commenced this letter. The insurance was light, for the town was largely 
of frame construction with no fire appliances whatever. The Waterloo 
Mutual, one of the leading companies of that class, was caught for 
$18,000, and it is said that this and other burnings will necessitate a con- 
siderable assessment which will temporarily cool the enthusiasm of the 
public for mutual insurance. 

Belleville has put in water-works, but the association has not yet offi- 
cially recognized them. Napanee and Milton are putting them in, and 
Cobourg has voted to do the same. 

Advices from Manitoba promise as large a wheat crop this year as last, 
and if the promises come true the Northwest should boom. 

Toronto, Onr., June 15. Day. 








NOTES FROM THE NORTH. 


Last week the Guarantee Company of North America sent a check for 
$1687 to the Southern Express Company to cover the defalcation of S. L. 
Bigelow, agent of the express company at Tampa, Fla. ; also a remit- 
tance of $2000 to the Baltimore and Ohio Telegraph Company on account 
of one Whittington, who recently defaulted while in the employ of the 
company. The Guarantee Company of North America has gained a wide 
reputation in the United States and Canada for its promptitude in adjust- 
ing and paying losses. Corporations whose employees are insured in the 
company reap no little benefit, too, from its careful inspections, Manager 
Edward Rawlings in this respect not only serving his company, but the 
interest of his customers as well, The Guarantee Compary is an emi- 
nently conservative institution. 
* x # 

Dr. H. M. STeveENS. secretary of the Agricultural Insurance Company 
of Watertown, remarked in a recent conversation: ‘‘ We formerly made 
money in the farm business, and until recently the greater portion of the 
risks on our books was made up of that business, Of late years, how- 
ever, we have made no great effort to get farm risks, for this business has 
been ruined by competition. It is true that half of our present risks are 
on farm property, but we are not trying to write this class of insurance. 
We are devoting our attention instead to dwelling risks in cities and 
towns. The farm business has been demoralized by such large com- 
panies as the Continental, Home, Phenix of Brooklyn and the Niagara. 
Cutting rates and other demoralizing practices have ruined this class of 
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business which we formerly made a specialty of, but which is now unre- 
munerative. Experience has proved that seventy-five per cent for three 
years is little enough for farm business, but the large companies are 
writing such risks freely for sixty cents, a rate that is not profitable.” 


* * * 


In The Life Insurance Pocket Index, the premiums of the Manufac- 
turers Life of Toronto for 1887 are reported at $62,468. Eliminating 
agents’ balances and deferred premiums, which were erroneously in- 
cluded in this item when the company reported its figures to us, the pre- 
mium receipts are reduced to $39,188, as shown by the government re- 
port, and this was the actual premium income of the company for the 
months of 1887. During the present year the company has done a sur- 
prisingly large business, and Manager Carlisle is pushing its interests 
vigorously. 

* * * 

Tue Federal Life Assurance Company of Hamilton, Ont., is extendirg 
its business under the management of David Dexter, managing director. 
This company does business under Homans’ plan, and in 1887 its new 
insurances were $4,226,000 ; in 1386, $3.258,000, and in 1885, $2.304,500. 
In amount of business transacted Jast year it was second only to that 
splendid company, the Canada Life Assurance Company. 


%* * * 


Tue Canada Accident Assurance Company of Toronto has been organ- 
ized. Hon. G. W. Ross is president; John Flett of Flett, Lowndes & 
Co., and George H. Wilkes are vice-presidents, and H. O Hara is man- 
aging director. Mr. O’Harais also managing director of the Temperance 
and General Life Assurance Company. The capital of the new company 
is $100,000, of which $25,000 will be paid up and deposited with the gov- 
ernment before July 1, when the company will begin business. Twenty 
thousand dollars have already been paid up. 


* * * 


THE manager of a large fire office recently remarked to your corre- 
spondent that he had no faith in the efficacy of association of companies 
to establish rates. When the tariff is off the hope of future associations 
induces companies to take business at low rates—rates lower than the 
company can afford to write—the idea being that such business will stay 
on the books of the company when a compact for the betterment of rates 
has been made, The manager referred to gave the above as his indi- 
vidual convictions. As a company manager, however, he is a warm ad- 
vocate of tariff associations. Apropos of this it will be remembered that 
Mr. Driggs of the Williamsburgh City was a friend and maintainer cf the 
late Metropolitan compact as long as he was able to keep business on his 
books obtained during an era of low rates. 

* + * 

Robert MCLEAN, secretary of the Toronto Board of Fire Underwriters, 
though seventy-one years of age, is a hale and hearty maa, full of vigor 
and energy. Mr. McLean looks not more than fifty-five or sixty years of 
age, and does a full day’s work six days in the week. He isan officer and 
policyholder in the Temperance and General Life Assurance Company, 
and is a total abstainer. He is the youngest looking man for his age that 
I have ever met. He takes much interest in the cause of temperance. 
Certainly he is a living example of the benefits derived from an abste- 
mious life. A. S. 

ToRONTO, June 18. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 





The Mutual Benefit Life Associations of America. 
FOUR HUNDRED AND FIFTY associations were represented at the thirteenth 
annual convention of the above associations at the Tremont House, Chi- 
cago, held during Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday of last 
week. Nearly one hundred delega’es were in attendance, and they were 
welcomed to the city by Mayor Roche, who, after making a few appro- 
priate remarks, was responded to by Alfred Taylor of New York. He 
said: ‘‘ We came as representatives of a system that extends its helping 
hand to the poor and the needy, a system that, we trust, was born to live, 
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and in your city we have representatives worthy to lead this system and 
to mold it into greater and higher and better privileges.” 

President D. E. Stevens then delivered his address, of which extracts 
from the advance copy were printed in last week’s issue of THE Speers. 
TOR. It was listened to with marked attention. 

The committee on credentials submitted the following as a list of asso. 
ciation members delegated to the convention : 


Fidelity Mutual Life Association of Philadelphia, Pa., L. G. Fouse, W 
H. Hubbard ; Maine Benefit Association of Auburn, Me., Geo. C. Wing, 
S. M. Carter; Northwestern Masonic Aid Association of Chicago, D, |; 
Avery, J. A. Stoddard ; National Life and Maturity Association of 
Washington, Geo. D. Eldridge, Dr. P. S. Riddelle; Ohio Valley Life 
Company ot Washington, Dr. T. B. Campbell, C. G. Dillon ; Matoning 
National Life Association of Columbus, O, D. E. Stevens, J]. R. Ses. 
grave; Equitable Accident Association of Binghamton, N. Y., David 
Murray, Jas. B. Arnold ; United States Mutual Accident Association of 
New York, Wm. B. Smith, Geo. G. Garrish; Covenant Mutua! Benefit 
Asssociation of Galesburg, Ill., Col. E. F. Phelps; American Accident 
Indemnity Association of New York, Chas. L. Tomkins; Union Mutual 
Accident Association of Chicago, Gen. J. M. Hamilton, T. N. McCau. 
ley ; Union Mutual Life Assoc ation of Detroit, Mich., Chas. FE. Foore 
Halvor Nelson; Chicago Guarantee Fund Life Association of Chicago, 
Geo. Sherwood, Chas. I. Westerfield ; District Grand Lodge No. 2, I. 0. 
R. B., St. Louis, Isadore Bush; Kentucky Mutual Security Fund Com. 
pany of Louisville, W. T. McCarley ; Mutual Reserve Fund Life Associ- 
ation of New York, Alfred Taylor, G. R. McChesney; Massachusetts 
Benefit Association of Boston, G. A. Litchfield, C. H. Baca!l; Mutual 
Legislative Association of America, headquarters New York, B. G. 
Bioss, J. J. Acker ; Scandinavian Mutual Aid Association of Galesburg, 
Ill., Nelse Nelson ; Illinois Masons Benevolent Assuciation of Prince. 
ton, Ill., Jacob Krohn, C. E. Hambleton ; the Womans Mutual Insurance 
and Accident Company of New York, T. S. Quincy; the Federal Life 
Association of Davenport, Ja., E. H. Whitcomb; Home Benefit Associa- 
tion of New York, H. C. Brownell; Western Union Mutual Life Associ- 
ation of Detroit, L. M. Thayer, W. H. Dunning; Home Benefit Life As. 
sociation of San Francisco, A. S. Brownell ; the Mutual Aid Association 
of Nashville, Tenn, W. D. Ridgway; the New England Mutual Aid 
Society of Boston, B. T. Dyer; Covenant Mutual Benefit Society of 
Galesburg, Ill., Dr. E. D. Wing. 


INDIVIDUAL MEMBERS, 


John N. Wilson, Columbus, O.; Newton Briggs, Madison, Wis.; Il, 
W. Hatch, Pittsburgh, Pa.; M. S. Marquis, New Castle, Pu.; E. D. 
Ludwig, Indianapolis, Ind.; R. C. Craft, Chicago; J. R. Mason, Bioom- 
ington, lll.; T. S. Quincy, Chicago; H. S. Halbert, Marshalltown, Ia; 
j- B. Long, Chicago; Alfred Q. Cole, Boston; W. Z. Tomson, George- 
town, Ky.; Roswell Mott, Lansing, Mich.; O. N. Lumbert, Elkhart, 
Ind., and E. W. Baxter, Syracuse, N. Y. 

After the transiction of some routine business, several telegrams were 
read, among them one from E. B. Harper, who wired: ‘Greeting. 
Wishing you and all the members of the thirteenth annual convention 
health, happiness, peace and prosperity, I regret my inability to be present 
with you.” 

When the association convened in the afternoon, L. G. Fouse for Penn- 
sylvania made a report upon the subject of general un‘form legislation. 
E. H. Whitcomb of Davenport, in making reference to the general busi- 
ness of his State and the wildcat assessment insufance as conducted be- 
fore the laws of 1886 were adopted, brought L. G. Fouse to the front wi-h 
some explanatory remarks regarding the law, and especially that portion 
requiring a copy of the application to be attached to the policy. 

George D. Eldridge delivered the annual reports of the two sections 
of the executive committee. 

The first was devoted principally to a review of the work accomplished 
by the convention since its organizition, and the subject of assessment 
insurance in general. The following paragraphs are worthy of note: 

The older system of life insurance has for years past struggled with the 
matter of rebates given by agents, a recognized evil, which it has proven 
impossible for the companies,io control, Within two years active meas- 
ures have been taken by the agents themselves, through the medium of 
the formation of life underwriters’ associations, one of the conditions of 
membership in which is the pledge to refrain from rebate in competition 
among themselves. That the limitation is construed with the utmost 
rigidity, agents who are brought into competition with the members of 
these associations can bear abundant evidence from facts in their posses- 
sion and from business taken from them by this very matter of rebate. In 
the meantime, the State of Massachusetts has stepped in with a law (0 
forbid the practice, an exhibition of parental authority that hardly appears 
to be justified by the evil, as great as it has proved itself, In our own 
branch of the business the existence of the membership fee and the 
proneness of the public to strive to ‘‘get something for nothing,” have 
proved a source of trouble in this very direction, and one which, we are 
sotry to Say, companies have, in many instances, tried to turn to advan- 
tage of themselves by the employment of agents on salary, with the vely 
purpose of securing business through the advantage given in competition 
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with other companies or agents, who cannot offer this. This convention 
has on its records a resolution condemning this practice in unequivocal 
terms, but that resolution has had but partial effect in abating the evil. 
We believe mosf emphatically that it is an evil, that it results in securing 
pusiness that does not pay the company, for the reason that it is much 
more liable to lapse ; that it demoralizes the general business, and in the 
end injures in all regards, with no compensatory gain in the temporary 
advantage that it gives to company and agent. We would counsel care- 
ful consideration of this matter, to the end thar such action may be taken 
as shall best express the condemnation of the body of this practice and 
pledge the companies to the utmost efforts for its discontinuance. * * 
There is some lack of completeness in the figures that we are able to 
present of the business of 1887, arising in part from the early date of this 
session. This, however, will be remedied by the time the proceedings 
are ready for the printer, and we expect to present an even more com- 
plete statement than has been done in other years, as the companies show 
evidence that they are better educated to the desirability of complete 
returns being published. We are glad to state that the marked progress 
which has attended the business in past years has continued, the totals 
usually given being as follows: 
475 


Number of existing companics 
387,525 


New members admitted in 1887...6.0..s.0+ eee 
Insurance covered thereby........cccssssccccccccscscccccsscovccece $1,031.922,575 
Number of members at close of 1887...........+.---.54- eoeveeerss 2,114,972 
Insurance in force at the close of 1887. .........-2eeee. ceseeeeeeeee $4.711,339.708 
Assessments collec’ed during the year............ nee $38,263,620 
Total receipts during the year $47,829,524 
Death claims paid during the year........... Scthd Seba one kipeneeee $34,547,643 
Expenses of conducting the business $8,£48,920 
Assets at close of year $17,546,952 
Losses paid since organization ............ ° $216,207.763 
Deaths during the year....... cove ° 17,226 

The second section is given entire as worthy of careful reading, the 
tables only being omitted for lack of space: 

In presenting, for the third successive year, the tabulated policy data 
of the several companies which have made reports thereof to the Bureau of 
Statistics and Information, it scarcely seems requisite to devote any space 
toa rehearsal of the facts which point to the importance of the exhibits 
thus made or the value of these figures, if only we will continue for a 
series of years to report them for tabulation. We are dealing with con- 
tracts based upon the contingencies of life and while, in the accumulated 
experience of companies that have preceded us, we have a chart to show 
what our experience should be, that chart is valueless to us unless we 
take the trouble to compare our own position with that therein indicated 
and note any variation that may be shown, to the end that we ascertain 
the causes and apply a remedy, if it be needed. As well might the 
mariner predicate his safety upon the fact of the presence of charts 
which he never consulted, as we ours upon the experience of other 
companies with which we never take the trouble to compare our own. 
We are now able to present statistics covering ten years of insurance, 
with contracts, as reported by twelve companies, numbering 219,054, so 
that it may, without fear of dispute, be asserted that the value of the 
exhibit increases each year with increasing rapidity and is already very 
considerable. Asa rule, the responses to requests for the furnishing of 
this material have been all that could be desired, but in some cases the 
work of the bureau would have been greatly facilitated had the figures 
been received more promptly. A number of other companies than those 
which have heretofore reported have now attained an age and bulk of 
experience where their statistics would add materially to the volume of 
the observation, and these we would respectfully urge to place their ex- 
perience in such form as to enable them to furnish it to the committee of 
the succeeding year. Attached to this report and marked ** Exhibit C,” 
is given the tabulated report of the statistics which have been furnished 
the current year, arranged to correspond with ‘ Exhibit E” of 1886 and 
“Exhibit D” of 1887. The work has been done by the secretary of the 
committee, Mr. Wm. F. Barnard, whose tested care and accuracy in 
matters of this kind warrant full dependence being placed in the result 
shown, As indicating to what extent these ‘tabulations have grown in 
volume since first presented, and also the eftect of such broadening of 
experience upon the ratios as presented in a sub-tabulation of totals, by 
years of insurance, to which is added the corresponding ratios of level- 
premium companies for the purpose of comparison. From these com- 
parative exhibits, it can be noted how rapidly the breadth of basis of our 
observations is extending, especially for the higher years of insurance. 
The experience of 1888 should give us a breadth for the ninth and tenth 
years of insurance that will practically overcome the upward fluciuations 
there apparent, and due, in a measure probably, to the meagreness of the 
observations. 

By that exhibit we are left in no doubt that the experience of the com- 
panies which have furnished this data has been, to say the least, as favor- 
able as has that of the thirty offices tabulated by Meech ; that the medical 
selection, as indicated by the saving in mortality in the years to which its 
influence extends, has been fully gs careful, and that the lapse-rate has 
been no greater, or, to put it otherwise, the degree of persistency has 

A as great. The material used in the exhibit has been utilized by 
Geo. D. Eldridge in the construction of several graded tables of mortality, 
and is presented in his report which was attached and marked ** Exhibit 

» In form te bring out these points of comparison with the experience 
of level-premium companies still more plainly. The main points being 
established that our companies have been equally careful in the selection 
of risks, that the gain from mortality savings has been as great as among 
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level-premium companies, in the case of those companies that have so 
adjusted their plans as to secure the benetit of that saving, and that the 
degree of persistency among members is no less than in the case of rival 
system, the practical question arises whether, in the years after the ben- 
efit of medical selection has passed away, our companies will be able to 
show as good results as have level-premium companies. The authoritative 
settlement of this question must be awaited until such time as the expe- 
rience of our companies afford a basis broad enough for the determinating 
of the matter unaffected by the fluctuations inseparable from meagre data. 
Still we are warranted somewhat in passing judgment from the aggregated 
experience, and for this purpose this is best presented in the tables pre- 
pared by Mr. Eldridge. Among these tables, covering the experience by 
attained ages from the fifth to the tenth years of insurance, the tables 
covering the average mortality rate, by ages of entrance, from the fifth to 
the tenth years of insurance, both inclusive, and the tables which consti- 
tute a mortality table for actual ages, constructed from the mass of ex- 
posures for the first ten years of insurance, are the ones to which particu- 
lar attention may be given. The result of these is certainly to give ground 
for the belief that thus far there is nothing in the experience of these com- 
panies to indicate other than that their ex perience will continue to be at least 
as favorable after the medical selection has exhausted its force as that of 
their rivals, while there is much, especially in the first two tables named, 
to indicate strongly that such will be the case. Atthe same time, it must 
not be forgotten that the experience of the level-premium companies 
has been built up under a system that does not permit the with- 
drawal of members at will, save at a price that wili, at least, compen- 
sate the pers:stent members for any injury that may result to them by 
reason of selection against the company in such withdrawals, and that 
it is more than questionable whether any company can permanently 
maintain a normal death-rate among lives that have been long in- 
sured unless this safeguard is adopted to a fair and effective degree. 
We do not counsel or countenance, in this expression, the robbery of 
policyholders which has taken place under the guise of ‘* surrender 
charges,” a robbery which has been checked in more than one State by 
legislative enactment and which shou!d receive the same check in cther 
States. It wouid seem easily possible, with the mass of observations that 
is now accessible, to determine, with sufficient approach to absoluteness 
for all purposes of safety, the amount which a retiring member must leave 
with the company in order to guard the remaining members against 
danger from such withdrawal, and, when this is done, no prudent com- 
pany, it would seem, would hesitate to incorporate in its plan a feature 
which would give it, at all times in its history, the power to enforce such 
a penalty against such retiring member. This one point guarded and 
there can be no reasonable doubt that, with rates constructed to conform 
to the mortality experience as shown by the business, and with the same 
care in the selection of risks which has evidently been exercised by the 
companies whose reports we have been presented with in tabulated form, 
our companies will be able to show as favorable a death experience as 
have any companies that have engaged in the business, and that after the 
effect of medical selection has been exhausted as well as while it is in 
full force. Under this division of our report seems to be the proper 
place to refer to another matter that is becoming of importance to our 
companies in direct proportion to the tendency which is being developed 
among them to seek business in the Southern States. It is not to be for- 
gotten that the experience of level-premium companies in this same sec- 
tion, that experience covering the years preceding the war and those fol- 
lowing it up to 1871, was far from tavorable, to put it in the mildest form 
admissible. The vital question for our companies to determine is, are 
they justified in believing that the conditions surrounding life in those 
sections have been so mod.fied since 1871 as*to render it safe for them to 
undertake the business which the level-premium companies about that 
time to so great an extent abandoned? It is true that many of the level- 
premium companies have again become competitors for this business, 
but there is sometimes as much to be gathered from the question—*‘ what 
companies are seeking this business ?”"—as from the fact it is being sought. 
It is understood that there is a class of level-premium companies 
seeking business with a recklessness, with a disregard of all the rules of 
prudence, with a degree on ‘*‘ running upon luck” that would make cer- 
tain the bankruptcy of an assessment company inside five years. Whata 
prudently managed, conservative, level-premium can afford to do, one of 
our companies can safely venture upon in the line of life insurance ; but 
what a gambling machine, run under the name and guise of a level-pre- 
mium life insurance company, will do, it may well behoove us to shun as 
we would the pestilence. We must, therefore, not assume that the fact 
that a certain line of companies is seeking this business is an argument in 
favor of our seeking it, but we may well take their experience with this 
business, if we can obtain the facts, and judge from that somewhat for our 
guidance. There is no question that there has been within the past fif- 
teen .to twenty years a vast improvement in the sanitary conditions 
surrounding life in the Southern States. It is equally without question 
that the change in the social manners and customs, especially now that 
the generation born since the war is coming to the fore, is in the direction 
of longer life and greater power of resistance to the inroads of many of 
the diseases which are peculiar to this section. In theone matter alone 
of the spread in that section of temperance ideas and influences, a change 
that has almost become a revolution, there has been made an advance 
whose influence in this direction is almost incalculable. Thus we might 
cite other causes tending to justify a reconsideration of this matter, but 
they would all point in this one direction ; that while it would not be 
right to ignore the experience of the level-premium companies in the 
period named, neither would it be just to ourselves or to that section to 
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make that experience a treason for tabooing this section and refusing to 
write business there. With the enterprise that the new South is showing, 
the business sagacity and pluck that is being developed and the thrifty 
habits that are beginning to characterize the people, this field should be a 
most excellent one for life insurance, and we believe that the subject is 
of sufficient importance to warrant some special attention being given to 
it by our Bureau of Statistics and Information, to the end that we may, if 
pdssible, acquire substantial ground on which to base the determination 
of any questions that may arise in connection therewith. 
Signed by committee. E, F, PHELps, Chairman. 

E. B. HARPER, 

D. J. AVERY, 

G, A, LITCHFIELD, 

G. D. ELDRIDGE, 


Following is a complete list of the various subjects presented during 
the convention : 

‘*Can the same insurance laws be made applicable to secret orders, to 
those assessment companies whose plan does not provide for a reserve, 
and to those that require the accumulation of a reserve, or should they 
be subject to separate provisions applicable to each?” 

J. J. Acker said there should be no distinction between frat rnal orders 
and the open assessment organizations, and the laws which relate to the 
same and their relation to co-operative and assessment societies. Several 
of the members were not in favor of antagonizing the fraternal organiza- 
tions, but rather of legislation which would, in the future, bring these 
companies under broad State requirements and by themselves. Mr. 
Fouse asked that a committee of five examine and consider the laws of 
the several States conflicting and interfering with the admission of our 
companies to such States ; which will be done. 

‘*Is it wise, and if so, under what conditions, for assessment or 
natural premium companies to give cash surrender values to retirants ?” 

**What is the most equitable manner of creating and using or distrib- 
uting a reserve or emergency fund ?” 

The custom of using the term ‘‘reserve fund” was claimed by one 
member to be inappropriate, and he favored the use of the word ‘‘ emer- 
gency fund.” 

‘* How can the selections against a life company, caused by lapses or 
withdrawals, be best overcome or neutralized ?” 

Mr. Fouse concluded this discussion by stating ‘‘ that, in his opinion, 
the best answer was ‘by compelling the person withdrawing to leave 
behind enough money to secure an equal amount of new life,’” 

‘* What protection have the laws compelling the maintenance of a re- 
serve by ‘old line’ companies, been to their policyholders, and are we 
justified in opposing the principle of legal reserve ?” 

‘* Ts it wise for assessment companies to issue paid-up policies, and if 
so, under what circumstances?’ 

“Should not this convention establish a faculty of actuaries to consider 
and advise on scientific questions connected with our business, and if so; 
how should it be organized, and what should be the standard of member- 
ship and what rules should govern it?” 

L. G. Fouse read a paper followed by remarks from Geo. D. Eldridge, 
W. H. Hubbard and G. A. Litchfield. Afterwards L. G. Fouse, Isadore 
Bush, G:o. D. Eldridge, J. A. Stoddard and W. S, Campbell were ap- 
pointed as committee to formulate and secure a charter for the incorpora- 
tion of a ‘‘ faculty of actuaries,” the same to constitute an advisory com- 
mitiee for the associations. 

** Consideration of questions affecting accident insurance.” 

Paper read by Wm. B Smith, followed by remarks from Geo. D. Eld- 
ridge, Col. E. F. Phelps, David Murray, E. E. Hambleton and D. J. 
Avery. The recommendations contained in the report of the committee 
on accident insurance association to the 1887 convention were repeated 
and adopted. 

** What should be the object of this convention and its duties toward 
its members?” This question was referred to the session of the executive 
committee. 

The fo'lowing subject was presented by W. H. Hubbard of Chicago: 
‘« The evil of misrepresentation on the part of agents, of their companies, 
and especially of their policy contracts. How best to guard against it.” 
Th s was discussed by J. A. Stoddard and Geo, Sherwood. 

T. B. Campbell offered the following subject: ‘‘ Are assessment com- 
panies liable for taxes on their gross receipts in the several counties of 
Ohio? Hasthe recent decision of the Supreme Court in what is known 
as the ‘drummer cases’ any bearing upon agents of life companies, and, 
if se, what?” 

The next meeting of the association will be held at Washington, D. C., 


in May or June, 1889, the time to be fixed by the executive committee, 

The following nominations were then made: President, Geo. D, 
Eldridge; secretary, Col. C. E. Hambleton; treasurer, J. J. Acker; 
executive committee, E. B. Harper, D. E. Stevens, Geo. A. Litchfield, 
D. J. Avery, David Murray and L. M. Thayer. 

The present name of the association was, by unanimous vote, changed 
to ‘‘The National Convention of Mutual Life and Accident Under. 
writers.” 





Linseed Oil and Cotton. 


AN exchange tells of the following curious instance of the spontaneous 
ignition of oil-soaked bed clothing: The boiler of an engine on a 
farm near Jerseyville, Ill., burst on Monday last. A man named Josh 
Sweeney had the care of it, and was terribly scalded by the escaping 
steam. His arms, body and legs were badly blistered, and the flesh in 
some places literally cooked. The best medical aid was promptly sum. 
moned, and he was treated with bicarbonate of soda, mucilage and finally 
with linseed oil and cotton. On Thursday, while lying upon his couch, 
made up of a feather bed, covered with a cotton comforter, his attendant 
endeavored to relieve his distress somewhat by turning him on his side, 
No sooner was this attempted than smoke was discovered coming from 
under him, which quickly sprang into a fierce blaze, burning his under. 
wear and the comforter. The fire was instantly extinguished, however, 
with water at hand. The poor sufferer was frightened almost into spasms 
and received additional injury from the heat of the bed, which had ignited 
by spontaneous combustion, from the free use of linseed oil. 





Lay Views of Life Insurance. 


AT the May meeting of the Life Insurance Association of New York the 
proceedings were enlivened by several capital speeches from the guests 
of the association upon the subject of life insurance. Among others, 
General Stewart L. Woodford, ex Lieutenant Governor of New York, 
made a particularly eloquent address, in the course of which he said: 
‘*I say to you seriously, not from the life insurance standpoint, but 
from the standpoint of an active practicing lawyer, I think there is no one 
agency in the city of New York or in the country at large which has done 
so much good for the morals of the community, for the protection of 
truth, for the support of women, for all that makes the better side of 
our humanity and our life, than the life insurance interests of these 
United States of America. I have seen over and over again where the 
life insurance policy liberally provided by a man of business has fur- 
nished the money that has enabled the administrators or executors to save 
the business that was in doubt, to put it on its feet and save the property 
that had been invested. I believe that next to the agency of the organi- 
zition of Christian religion this agency of organization of life insurance 
has done most good for the general welfare of common humanity and of 
our States and cities. I want to congratu'ate you, gentlemen, upon an- 
other thing. Wherever there is rich dirt there are always fat worms. 
Wherever there is a possibility of easy plunder there are always plunder- 
ers. The large accumulations of money that were mathematically neces- 
sary to assure the solvency of insurance offered a large temptation and an 
easy prey to bad men and corrupt men; and you and I, if we go back 
through the experiences and vicissitudes of life insurance for the last 
thirty years in the city of New York, cannot shut our eyes to the many 
schemes that have been devised to plunder in the name of life insurance, 
to reckless misinanagement, to deliberate theft, that for many years sullied 
life insurance, that filled life insurance through the State with receiver 
ships, with unnecessary court expenses, and that robbed the men that had 
put their money there of almost all they had placed to the credit of life 
insurance. I want to tell you, gentlemen, that life insurance, in the 
strength of its vitality, in the absolute Christianity of its generosity, has 
lived through it all; and at last the life insurance business of this country 
stands where the banking business of the country stands, guarded by the 
strongest men, the wisest men, and most honest men; and you have 
compelled the belief of the common people in the integrity of life insur 
ance. Now, with that comes the tremendous responsibility. I do not 
know who are at this table. I do not know what associations are gathered 
here ; but when a lawyer speaks for a fee I suppose that, by the traditions 
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of my profession, he is regarded as the representative of his clients, and 
that, therefore, the lawyer, when he speaks professionally, speaks not for 
himself but for the client at whose retainer and in whose behalf he stands 
in the court of justice. Any other attitude of my profession would deny 
to the guilty man the slightest defense ; would impose upon the bar the 
duty of being judges in every case, and would hamper innocent men many 
times by the refusal of lawyers to undertake their cases ; therefore the bar, 
from the oldest time until now, has accepted the idea that, when we speak 
professionally in court, we speak for the client and not for ourselves. 
When a lawyer speaks outside the court room he is under the same 
obligations as you are, and no more and no less. He is, not 
entitled to tell a fib any more than you are when you take 
an application for insurance. He is not entitled to overstate 
the case of his client or his friend any more than you are when 
you state the company’s case. You understand the limitations as well as 
Ido. But standing as your guest I am bound at your table to speak with 
entire honesty, and I want to say that I regard any scheme of life insur- 
ance which does not place an absolute reserve at four percent in absolute 
securities, that will earn moneys that they represent, I regard it as a fraud 
upon every man insured. And if I can foresee the future in life insurance 
as Clearly as at times I thought I could see it in political combinations, | 
believe that any scheme whatever which is not based upon average human 
life, with the reserve calculated at average human interest and protected 
by average means, that scheme will at last rob the widow and orphan 
and bankrupt the company that undertakes the scheme. * * * * 

‘You are doing a business that touches the closest interestof life and 
the sacred interest of death. You are conducting a business which places 
in every hour the conditions and the teachings of science in regard to 
mortality. You are doinga business where if you lie to the man who 
seeks a policy at your hands you are lying to the helpless women and to 
helpless childhood, You are doing a business that requires the best 
manhood, that touches the best fibres of your manhood. If you rise to it 
you will help those that come after; if you fall below it, I do not know 
what the questions of accountability are. I do not know what the ques- 
tions of hell and future treatment are ; but I want to say to you as man to 
man, you cannot better face the other world, when you go out of this con- 
dition of activity in which we are, than if you have helped people to be 
happier and better clothed, and better housed, and better educated ; and 
you cannot do a meaner thing if you have put money into your pocket 
that isto be paid for by somebody else’s widow and somebody else’s 
orphans, Now, if you take hold of this business with the solemn thought 
that Christianity, if it be of Christ, is Christianity that walks not by the 
sea of Galilee, that walks not in the streets of Jerusalem, and charms not 
the Pharisees, but that judges men and women and children of New York 
in this nineteenth century ; if you take hold of it, and so regulate your 
business that every time you issue a policy you shall issue it for somebody 
to be better when you are gone, then you shall have done something that 
will have the right to be placed alongside the sermon on the Mount. You 
will have done something that will make a nineteenth century life the ex- 
pression of the wonderful life of Jesus in Galilee. You have done some- 
thing that will make men better. And it is because I believe such was 
your purpose that I have been glad to be your guest. I hope you will 
not think I have preached a sermon; but I hope when! am gone and am 
laid at rest you will think that I have left with you one hope and one in- 
spiration—that you should lift life insurance up to where it should be, a 
monument to practical Christianity. Then I should be very glad, my 
riends, that I had been your guest to-night.” 

Wayland Trask, the well-known Wall street broker, after humorously 
detailing the manner in which an agent induced him to take out his latest 
policy, concluded as follows : 

; “I desire to state that I am heartily in accord with the principle of life 
‘surance. I believe it has been one of the greatest blessings the Ameri- 
can people have that the insurance business has been successful and so 
many hundred thousands of men have been induced to place their signa- 
tures at the bottom of an application blank. I desire to express to you 
my sentiments in favor of the continuance of that work. I wish you the 
most ample success, and if there was anything I could say that would in- 
‘tease the winsome effect of your winsome ways to the extent that every 
man of family—every man who has a family dependent upon his earning 
capacity—could be induced to take out a policy for the benefit of his 
family in case he died, I would quickly say it. I think a public good 
would be the result. A family left bereaved by death would have that 
by which they could be kept from want, and in many cases I believe from 
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crime. The work, I believe, isa noble pursuit, and I wish you every 
success in the future.” 

Said W. S. Andrews of The New York Star: 

‘*{ believe that nothing greater has been done in the whole history of 
civilization to teach men to take care of themselves, to guard their health 
and to teach them that the duration of life depends upon themselves, 
upon their habits, the lives they lead, than the introduction of life insur- 
ance.” 





Clothing Risks. 
THE much discussed clothing risks question appears to have been finally 
settled in Boston, the Board of Fire Underwriters of that city having 
issued the following circular, which explains itself : 


Some weeks ago, at the request of the New England Insurance Ex- 
change, a sub-committee of the tariff committee of the Board of Under- 
writers was appointed to act with a committee of the Exchange in con- 
sideration of the matter of whether it was not expedient, in view of the 
numerous heavy losses in tailoring establishments and on clothing stocks, 
to make a considerable advance in the rates now applying to these classes 
of risks. After due consideration of the subject, it was thought advis- 
able, especially as bearing upon Boston interests, to have a conference 
on the subject with the leading clothing manufacturers of this city, and 
to that end invitations were sent out to the leading :epresentatives of the 
clothing trade, asking them to meet the joint committee at the board 
rooms. At this conference it was pointed out that the losses on stocks 
of clothing due to what is termed a smoke damage, although this dam- 
age was not visible to the eye or perceptible to the nose, were far in ex- 
cess of similar claims for damage made upon other stocks of merchan- 
dise. The clothing manufacturers admitted the probability of excessive 
demands being made, and after two conferences on the subject the follow- 
ing plan was agreed to by the representatives of the clothing trade, those 
present stating that they were delegated to act as a committee, by a meet- 
ing, which practically all of the clothing manufacturers of Boston at- 
tended. The plan agreed upon is as follows: 

That an increase of twenty-five per cent be made in the rates on all 
clothing stocks and upon the stocks of clothing manufacturers, merchant 
tailors, and the contents of tailors’ workshops, when the following clause 
is not adopted as a part of the policy contract : 

In consideration of an abatement of twenty-five per cent in the rate other- 
wise payable for the insurance of the within insured property, it is under- 
stood and agreed that in the event of any difference or misunderstanding 
as to the amount of any loss by fire for which this company is legally 
responsible, it is mutually agreed that the amount of such loss shall be 
referred to three persons selected from the following named list, the com- 
pany and the assured each choosing one of the three persous referred to, 
and the third being selected by the two so chosen, the award in writing 
by two of the referees so chosen to be conclusive and final upon both 
parties as to the amount of loss or damage. The list from which selection 
must be made is as follows: Messrs. D. M. Hodgdon, B. W. Currier, 
A. H. Rhodes, J. Peavy, W. W. Sias, A. Y. Young, and S. Cushing, 

The committee wish to call the attention of the board to the advantages 
which cannot fail to accrue to the underwriters from the method of set- 
tlement suggested above. These seven gentlemen have been selected by 
the clothing trade as their intelligent and responsible representatives. 
Awards which they may make will be awards for which the entire cloth- 
ing trade must bear the responsibility. Under existing conditions, when 
a question of advance in rates is brought up, the underwriters are in- 
formed that these excessive claims are made by dishonest dealers or man- 
ufacturers, and that it is not fair that honest merchants should be held 
responsible for the bad practices of their less scrupulous associates. But 
by the plan proposed the entire trade is called upon to pronounce author- 
itatively upon the validity of claims advanced. If such a tribunal makes 
large awards, establishing thereby the fact that in the opinion of the cloth- 
ing trade there is a great damage caused by smoke, even when this is 
imperceptible to the ordinary senses, then the underwriters on their part 
will be fully justified in making a material advance in the rates of all 
classes of clothing stock. The clothing manufacturers recogn’ze and 
accept their responsibility in this matter, and have been made aware that 
the result to them of large claims for loss must inevitably be a material 
advance in the cost of their insurance. 

The committee recommends the adoption of the above form with the 
alternative increase in rate, in the belief that it is a first step towards 
bringing insurance companies and the mercantile community into that 
state of mutual agreement which ought to exist betweenZgreat business 
interests, OsBoRNE Howes, Jr., Secretary. 





A Philadelphia Horror. 
OnE John Whiteling of Philadelphia died last March. He was a member 
of one of the benevolent societies, and upon his death—the physician’s 
certificate giving inflammation of the bowels as the cause—his widow, 
Sarah Jane, was paid the sum of $85. Thereupon the disconsolate 
woman, after burying her husband, bought a watch and chain, had her 
photograph taken, and, while the money lasted, refrained from her cus- 
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tomary labor at the washtub. She also insured the lives of her children, 
Bertha, aged nine, and Willie, aged two years and seven months, in two 
well-known companies doing an industrial life insurance business. Be- 
fore long the money gave out. Then in April the girl, Bertha, sickened 
and died, as set forth in the physician’s certificate, from gastric fever. The 
sorrowful mother collected the insurance. 

A month later the little bov too fell sick and died, it is stated of con- 
gestion of the bowels. The heart broken parent collected $47 on his 
account. 

But by this time it seems that the physician who had attended the man 
and girl had become suspicious that everything was not right. He noti- 
fied the coroner ; the bodies were exhumed, traces of arsenic were found 
in them and Mrs. Whiteling was arrested and locked up. The next 
morning she was found on her knees in her cell, engaged in prayer, and a 
detective, thinking it a favorable opportunity, questioned her about the 
matter. What followed is thus told by The Philadelphia Record: ‘* She 
admitted having poisoned the children, but maintained that her husband 
had committed suicide. ‘John had been sick a month tefore he died,’ 
she said, ‘and as his health was poor, and he had frequently lost good 
positions by reason of his illness, he had become despondent and took 
his life. He swallowed the poison three days before he died and sufferrd 
great agony.’ Mrs, Whiteling was taken to the office of Coroner Ash- 
bridge on June 12, when she detailed to that official with great minute- 
ness how she had poisoned the children. ‘I gave Bertie the first dose of 
the poison on April 21,’ she said, ‘and on April 24 she died. I put one 
spoonful of the stuff in a glass of water and called the child to me and 
said: Now, Bertie, here is some medicine ; you must take it like a good 
girl, and I gave her one spoonful. It made her sick, and when the doctor 
prescribed some powders to be given in water I bought the medicine, but 
gave her a spoonful of the poison every half hour instead. It made her 
so very sick and she suffered so much that I felt sorry, and the day before 
she died I stopped giving her poison and gave her the medicine, but it 
was too late, Litthe Willie died the same way, I had the insurance 
placed on each child only a short time before they died.’ ‘ And I sup- 
pose you arranged to have all three deaths come a month apart so as not 
to excite suspicion?’ asked Coroner Ashbridge. ‘ Yes; I thought if 
they all died together the neighbors would suspect me,’ was the answer. 
But when asked if she had given poison to her husband the woman 
stoutly maintained that he had taken his own life. ‘I did not tell the 
doctor that be had swallowed poison,’ she said, ‘because the insurance 
policy said the money would not be paid if the person committed 
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suicide, 





Life Assurance in Literature. 


WE have received from the author, A. Arthur Reade of Manchester, Eng- 
land, a leaflet of sixteen pages, treating of the subject of life insurance in 
literature. The author goes back to show how authors, famous in their 
day, regarded life insurance, and, coming down to more recent times, 
tells us how the literary men of the present day regard it. We make the 
following extracts : 

From tke pulpit the claims of life assurance have rarely been urged ; 
the general press has absolutely ignored the subject, and it does not play 
a prominent part in general literature.* No poet has sung its praises ; no 
historian has chronicled its triumphs; no leading novelist in the front 
rank has pictured the blessings it has conferred upon mankind. It has 
been left to an unprofessional author to write the finest plea in its favor, 
and in Samuel Smiles we have an author whose praise is in all the offices, 
This worthy man thinks the subject so important that he devotes a special 
chapter to it in one of his best known books: 

Life assurance may be described as a joint-stock plan for securing widows and 
children from want. It is an arrangement by means of which a large number of 
persons agree to lay by certain small sums, called ‘‘ premiums,” yearly, to accu- 
mulate at interest, asin a savings bank, against the contingency of the assurer's 
death, when the amount of the sums subscribed for is forthwith handed over to 
his survivors. By this means, persons possessed of but little capital, though 
enjoying regular wages or salaries, however small, may at once form a fund for the 
benefit of their family at death. 

We often hear of men, who have been useful and diligent members of society, 
dying and leaving their wives and families in absolute poverty. They have lived 
in respectable style, paid high rents for their houses, dressed well, kept up good 
vi.iting acquaintance, were seen at most places of amusement, and brought up 





* This does not apply to this country, where the pulpit and the press have been steadfast 
and zealous friends of life insurance. 
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their children with certain ideas of social position and respectability; but death 
has stricken them down, and what is the situation of their families? Has the 
father provided tor the future? From £20 to £25 a year, paid into an assurance 
society, would have secured their widows and children against absolute want, 
Have they performed this duty? No—they have done nothing of the kind; jt 
turrs out that the family has been living up to their means, if not beyond them, 
and the issue is that they are thrown suddenly bankrupt upon the world. 

Conduct such as this 1s not only thoughtless and improvidert, but heartless and 
cruel in the last degree. To bring a family into the world, give them refineq 
tastes and accustom them to comforts the loss of which is misery, and then to 
leave the family to the workhouse, the prison or the street—to the alms of relatives 
orto the charity of the public—is nothing short of a crime done against society, 
as well as against the unfortunate individuals who are the immediate suff-rers, 

It is scarcely possible to over-estimate the value of Smiles’ advocacy, 
One of his books has been translated into seventeen languages, including 
Greek and Japanese ; and in Italy alone the sale has reached 47,000 
copies. 

Mr. Robert Chambers shares with Samuel Smiles the honor of having 
done more than any other unprofessional advocate to promote the cause 
of life assurance. At the annual meeting of one of the Scojch offices, 
reference was made to the article as ‘‘ the means of enlightening the pub. 
lic on the true nature and great utility of life assurance.” A portion of 
the article is still circulated, and some idea of the style of argument 
adopted by this shrewd Scotch publisher may be gathered from the fol. 
lowing illustration : 

That only about 80,000 persons in the United Kingdom should have taken ad- 
vantage of life assurance, being but one in sixty-two of the supposed number of 
heads of families, surely affords a striking view of—shall we call it the improvidence 
of mankind, or shall we not rather designate it as their culpable selfishness? 
* * * We believe there can be no obstacle which is apt to appear more real 
than this, where an income is at all limited; and yet it is easy to show that no ob- 
stacle could be more ideal. It will readily be acknowledged, by everybody who 
has an income at all, that there must be some who have smaller incomes. Say, for 
instance, that any man has £400 per annum; he cannot doubt that there are some 
who have only £350. Now, if these persons live on £350, why may not he do so 
too, sparing the odd £50 as a deposit for life assurance? In like manner, he who 
has £200 may live as men do who have only £175, and devote the remaining £25 
to have a sum assured upon his life, and soon. It may require an effort to do this, 
but is not the object worthy of an effort ? 

In addition to Smiles and Chambers, the name of Samuel Carter Hall 
must not be forgotten in connection with outside educational work. In 
an article which this veteran man of letters contributed to a periodical 
edited by himself, he emphasized the importance of life assurance to all 
classes of men and women; he related cases of ‘‘ parents who, while in 
the receipt of ample funds, were called somewhat suddenly f:om life, and 
whose death-beds were rendered n.iserable bythe recollection * * * 
that in lieu of comfortable provisions which might have been made with- 
out the sacrifice of a single luxury, families were left to the cold sym- 
pathies of relatives or the inefficient charities of benevolent strangers.” 
Finally, Mr. Hall urged the importance of life assurance from a hygienic 
point of view: 

This very powerful inducement to effect insurance on lives has not indeed been 
pressed with sufficient strength upon public attention—that the Jabors of busy men 
will be greatly facilitated, and, consequently, their profits be considerably enhanced 
by the absence of that desponding and embarrassing anxiety concerning the 
future, which inevitably acts as a drag upon industry, a chill to energy, and a des- 
perate check upon exertion; preventing the free exercise of thought; deducting, 
indeed, every day a considerable portion from the day’s produce of labor. 

Dickens is often quoted in favor of life assurance, but we can find no 
proof that the famous novelist ever wrote a line commending it; but, see- 
ing how shy modern editors are even to mention life assurance, he de- 
serves praise for admitting such a long article into his journal : 

It matters not what may be the object of your solicitude—be assured. Whether 
you are thinking of the safety of your life by land, or by railway, or by 
sea, or of the unbroken condition of your arms or legs, or of the mail 
tenance of general health, or of comfort and competence in your old age, 
or of the interests of wife and children when you may be no more, or of a provision 
for your boy when he reaches the apprenticing age, or of the happy marriage and 
wedding portion of your little Mary Anne, one day to be, you hope, a blushing 
bride, now a tiny, prattling fairy of two or three years; or of the honesty of your 
clerk, or of the safety of rent due trom your tenant, or of the security of money due 
from your debtor, or of the security of your house and property from fire, OF of the 
immunity of your plate-glass windows from a smash, or of the preservation from 
loss of your farming stock from the effects of a hailstorm—never mind the subject 
matter: Be assured. 

From the fewness of the references to life assurance in biographical 
literature, it would seem that the question of insuring their lives had 
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never occurred to our literary heroes of a past age. There are, however, 
afew exceptions. Southey warmly appreciated life assurance, but his 
son-in-law appears to have held it in contempt; for, although he added a 
fairly good index to the collection of letters which he professed to edit, 
he absolutely ignored life assurance in it, although there are several 
references to the subject. In a letter dated August 27, 1837, Southey 
proposed to take out another policy. 

Harry tells me that if I live till the year 1840, there will be considerable addition 
to the sum for which my life is insured; and the question suggests itself wt e‘her 
it would be advisable to insure my life 1!l that time to the amount of the contingent 
bonus, so as to convert that contingency to acertainty. Can you tell me what the 
bonus is likely to be, and what such an insurance would cost, I having entered 
upon my sixty-fourth year on the r2th of this month. Give me your opinion, too, 
upon this question. My own is, that if the bonus be considerable, it would be 
prudent in my circumstances (to secure it. 

He left insurance amounting to $20,000 at his death. 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge, poet and metaphysician, believed in life in- 
surance. Mr. Hr. Hall Caine, his biographer, says: 

Little as he had been able to do while living for his family's enrichment, he was 
always anxious regarding them, and his execu ors found they Fad a sum of 
£2655 to administer for their benefit, mainly resulting from an insurance on h’s 
own life he had maintained from an ear'y period. 

A greater man in literature is Sir Walter Scott, whose insurance, like 
his style of living, was ona princely scale. Lockhart has but one refer- 
ence to this subject, and it is indexed under the name of the company 
in which Sir Walter took out his first policy. Writing under date De- 
cember 13, 1825, he says: 

Went to the yearly ccurt of the Assurance Company, to which I am one of 
those grac.ful and useless appendages, called directors extraordinary—an extra- 
ordinary director I should prove, had they elected me an ordinary one. There 
were there moneyers and great oneyers, men of meta!—counters and discounters— 
sharp, grim, prudential faces—eyes weak with ciphering by lamp-light—men who 
say to go'd, Be thou paper; and to paper, Be thou turned into fine gold. Many a 
bustling, sharp-faced, keen-eyed writer, too—some perhaps speculating with their 
clients’ property. My reverend seigniors hag expected a motion for printing their 
contract, which I, as a piece of light artillery, was brought down and got into 
battery to oppose. I should certa:nly have done this on the gereral ground, that 
while each person could at any time obtain sight of the contract at a call on the 
directors or managers, it would be absurd to print it for the use of the company, 
and tha: exposing it to the eyes of the world at large was in all respects unneces- 
sary, and might teaca novel companies to avail themselves of our rules and calcu- 
lations—if false, for the purpo_e of exposing our errors; if correct, for the purpose 
of improving their own schemes on our model. But my eloquence was not te- 
quired, no one renewing the motion under question; so oft I came, my ears still 
ringing with the sound of thousands and tens of thousands, and my eyes dazzled 
with the golden gleam offered by so many capita ’ists. 

When Sir Walter was overtaken with misfortune through the failure of 
Messrs. Ballantyne, he took out policies in other offices for £18,000 for 
the benefit of his creditors. ‘‘ He was not only sensitively honorable in 
motive,” writes Mr. R. H. Hutton, ‘‘but, when he found what evil his 
sanguine temper had worked, he used his gigantic powers to repair it, as 
Samson used his great strength to repair the mischief he had inadvert- 
ently done to Israel. But, with all his exertions, he had not, when death 
came upon him, cleared off much more than half his obligations. There 
ag £54,000 to pay, but of this £20,000 was secured in an assurance 
on his life.” 





MERE MENTION. 


—It is reported that the Alta of Stockton, Cal., will enter Illinois, 
—Fire alarm signal boxes are to be put, this summer, in all the Boston 
School-houses of four or more rooms. 
—A Walker system of water-works will be built at Otsego, N. Y. It 
will, it is expected, be finished in August. 
—Forest fires have been doing great damage in Newfoundland. One 
day last week four persons perished in them. 
‘ —We are indebted to Insurance Commissioner Jesse K. Hines of 
faryland for a copy of his report for the year 1887. 
—— a tenement house fire at Lowell, Mass., on the night of Jure 10, 
tee children lost their lives, another was badly burned; and a woman 
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was badly injure by jumping from a window. The cause of the fire is 
a mystery, but will be investigated by Chief Engineer Hosmer, 

—The retort of the fuel-gas company on the South side at Pittsburgh, 
Pa., exploded June g, killimg three men and injuring several others. 

—The Ajax Fire Office and the United Brothers Assurance Company 
have been organized in England, the latter to do a prudential business. 

—During the week ending June 9g there were four fires at Lansing, 
Mich. Of these three were beyond the reach of water, and proved total 
losses. 

— Robert Whittaker, the Howard's special agent for Pennsylvania, will 
join the forces of the London and Lancashire as special agent for New 
Jersey. 

—The Chicago headquarters of the Fidelity Mutual Life Association of 
Philadelphia have been removed to handsomer and larger rooms at 115 
Dearborn street. 

—We have received from Insurance Commissioner Henry S. Raymond 
of Michigan a bound copy of the first part of his report, embracing fire 
and marine business. 

—The town hall at Westminster, Vt., which was built in 1770, and in 
which the first legislature of the State met, was struck by lightning June 
6, and burned to the ground. 

—The Underwriters Protective Association of Newark, N. J., has 
decided to continue the salvage corps for another year, and appropri- 
ated $15,000 for its maintenance. 

—After all the talk, the Howard Insurance Company last week notificd 
its agents that it would discortinue business June 30, the London and 
Lancashire taking its fire business. 

-—Four fire alarm boxes were burned out at Minneapolis the other 
day, and the repeater at headquarters disabled, by the crossing of an elec- 
tric light wire and a fire alarm wire. 

—A Mrs. Haley of Chippewa Falls, Wis., is awaiting trial for arson, 
Her house, on which there was $2500 insurance, was recently burned, 
and two boys now say that she em; loyed them to fire it. 

—Richard Alberger of Philadelphia, having read about Mrs Whiteling, 
the woman poisoner, attempted, last week, to poison his wife by putting 
arsenic in her coffee. The woman was insured for $190. 

—A telegram from Ottawa says: * The Canadian Underwriters Asso- 
ciation, with headquarters at Montreal, has advised insurance companies 
not to take any more fire risks in the city of Hull, Que.” 

—On Wednesday of last week there were five outbreaks of fire on one 
floor of a Boston house. The tenants were arrested, but released for 
lack of evidence. Hardly a desirable risk, that building. 

—It is announced that the Attorney-General of Massachusetts has taken 
legal measures to smash the Equitable Mutual Relief Society of Boston, 
the liabilities of which are said to considerab!'y exceed its assets 


—.A\n unknown man on Wednesday of last week was seen to throw 
some small object among a number of cotton bales on Pier No. 9, North 
river. It was picked up later and proved to be a dynamite cartridge, 


—A committee of the Buffalo Board of Fire Underwriters is earnestly 
discussing the question of how to prevent natural gas explosions, such 
as the one which recently occurred there with such disastrous results, 


—The works of the Salem Lead Company at Salem, Mass., were burned 
June 14. Much valuable machinery and a quantity of lead and lead pipe 
were destroyed. The losses are put at $100,000 to $125,000, covered by 
insurance. 

—With each weekly number of America it becomes more evident that 
Chicago has brought forth at last a high class periodical which has every 
reason for living and flourishing. It is one of our exchanges which is 
taken home to be read. 


—J. P. Barrett, city electrician of Chicago, was in town this week and 
called at THE SpecTraTor office. How many difficulties might be smoothed 
away by having one capable, conscientious man such as Barrett in a like 
position in New York city. 


—A remarkable number of fatal and destructive electric storms were 
reported from different States on June 14. William Bellas, a prominent 
citizen of New Columbia, Pa., was killed by lightning while sheltering 
himself under a tree; near Clarkfield, Minn., a house was struck and two 
children killed ; at Lindsay, Neb., the electric fluid passed down the 
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chimney of a house and killed a child sleeping with its parents, who 
were unharmed. A man was killed at Norman’s Grove, Neb., and an- 
other at Lynden, Wis.; while numerous buildings were struck and 
‘burned, and several lives lost in other States, 


—The Brown Stone Boy and other stories by Wm H. Bishop have 
been published in the Sunshine Series by Casseli & Co, Mr. Bishop is 
one of the limited number of contributors to our magazines who can write 
a good short story. These are bright and entertaining. 

—A Montreal accident insurance company has announced that it will 
give to the city a completely fitted up ambulance and pay the cost of a 
horse and driver for a year. It makes no other condition than that the 
vehicle shall not be used for cases of contagious disease. 


—If Sherman, Tex., chooses to go to the expense of keeping on hand 
2000 feet of good fire hose, the State Board of Fire Underwriters will put 
it on the list of first-class cities, which will reduce its rates twenty-five 
per cent on frame, and eleven per cent on brick buildings. 

—One man was killed and four others seriously injured by an explosion 
of gasoline in a warehouse at Zanesville, Ohio, June 16. The building, 
which contained several barrels of gasoline, besides oils, paints, etc., 
was wrecked and burned. How the expiosion occurred is not known. 

—Dubois, Pa., a town of 7000 inhabitants, was almost wiped out by 
fireon Monday. An area over one mile in length and from a quarter to 
half a mile in width was burned over. The losses are estimated at 
fully $1,000,000, About 4000 persons were left homeless, It is reported 
that several lives were lost. 

—Suits are to be brought by the receivers against the stockholders of 
the defunct Continental Life, whose notes for stock were held by the 
company when the receivers were appointed. The amounts are said to 
be large, and in some cases stand against the estates of the widows of 
the makers of the notes. The cases will be vigorously contested. 


—At its annual meeting held at Syracuse, June 12, the Fire Under- 
writers Association of New York State elected officers as follows: Pres- 
ident, John J. Babcock; first vice-president, F. W. Jenness; second 
vice-president, J. L. Kendig ; treasurer, L, S. Morgan. Executive com- 
mittee—C. L. Hedge, T. E. Gallagher, J. F. Hastings, O. W. Palmer, G. 
M. Elwood. 

—The cases of Robert E. Beecher, secretary of the late Continental 
Life, and Isaac ‘W. Hakes, a clerk of the company, were quashed last 
week. The charge was perjury in swearing to false statements as to the 
condition of the company, but there was no proof that the accused had 
absolutely taken oath to the statements, and by the judge’s advice the 
cases were nolled, 

—Officers of the recently organized Fire and Life Protective Associa- 
tion of Louisville, Ky., are: President, Major G. P. Theobald; vice- 
president, George W. Morris; secretary, A. Lee Shyrock ; treasurer, 
James S. Barret. It is announced that the salvage corps will go into ser- 
vice about July 1. The association will, it is understood, investigate the 
causes of all fires. 

—We have received from The Insurance and Finance Curonicle of 
Montreal a copy of ‘‘ The Fire Agents Text Book,” by J. Griswold. It 
is a convenient little volume devoted to an explanation of the many terms 
used in the fire underwriting business. It also presents numerous forms, 
calculated to cover nearly every policy requirement. It is clearly printed 
and handsomely bound. 

—One person was burned to death, four or five others fatally injured 
and several more painfully hurt on Tuesday night of last week, in a tene- 
ment house fire on Second avenue, New York. There were three fire 
escapes on the house, but the flames drew up an air shaft and spread 
so rapidly that many of the inmates were prevented from reaching them. 
The firemen rescued a number of persons. 


—The Landlords Liability Insurance Corporation of Boston, incorpo- 
rated some time since, was organized last week. John Quincy Adams 
was elected president, and R. A. Boit, secretary, The directors number 
among them some of the most widely known business men of the Hub. 
The authorized capital of the company is $200,000, which will be raised 
by subscription at fifty per cent above the par value of the stock. 


—A business man writing from Cincinnati to Louis C. Whiton, coun- 
sel of the Citizens Mutual Life Association, under date of June 16, says: 
‘‘I saw Jack Tyler last July in this city; had a long conversation with 
him. There is no mistake about that, as I know him very wel!, and we 
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have made many a dollar together.” Tyler, it will be remembered, is the 
man who committed suicide in Connecticut some time ago, and whose heirs 
sued the National Benefit Society to recover insurance on his life, but 
were defeated in the courts. Tyler was insured for a large amount ip 
various assessment companies. 


—It is with feelings of unusual gratification that The Standard pre. 
sents to its constituency the fifth issue of its midsummer publication— 
the Boston Insurance Directory—this year greatly enlarged and im. 
proved, and bearing the title of ‘‘The Boston and Massachusetts Insur. 
ance Directory for 1888."— Zhe Standard. And it is with feelings of 
gratification also that THE SpecTaToR receives it. It is all that The 
Standard says of it. 

—In The Hand-Book of Assessment Insurance, just issued by Tue 
SvECTATOR Company, on page 144, in the list of fraternal societies, un. 
der the heading ‘‘ New York,” occurs the line ‘‘ not reporting to the In. 
surance Department.” This line should not be there, and was slipped in 
by a mistake on the part of the printer. A number of the companies in 
that list do report to the department, and their official figures will be 
found in the statistical tables. 

~The National Life Association of Hartford, was originally organized 
as an assessment company, but reorganized last year with a paid-up capi. 
tal of $50,000. It collects premiums in advance on a new plan, by which 
every member pays in full what it costs to carry his insurance. It has 
been very successful and is highly endorsed by many prominent citizens 
of Hartford. It has paid in full eleven death claims, has never contested 
one, and does not propose to get into the courts if it can be avoided, 
The company is very careful in its selection of risks, the average age of 
its members being but thirty-nine years. D. S. Fletcher, an experienced 
life insurance man, is the general manager of the association. 

—The call for the meeting of the Life Underwriters Association, which 
took place on Tuesday, announced that business of importance would be 
considered. The rebate question was discussed at length ; the letter of 
H. B. Hyde, president of the Equitable, and the responses of the other 
companies thereto being reviewed at length. There was an entire unani- 
mity as to the desirability of abolishing rebates, and taking advantage of 
the present agitation to accomplish that result, but much division as to 
the best means of getting at it. Finally it was resolved to ask the com- 
panies to co-operate with the agents in their efforts to abolish rebates, 
The meeting also resolved to open a ‘‘ black list,” containing the names 
of untrustworthy persons, provided other associations did the same thing 
and would exchange information. 


AGENCY APPOINTMENTS. 


—Charles Williams, agent for the Glen Falls, at Philadelphia. 

—E. W. Cobb, agent of the Firemans Fund, at Boston, Mass. 

—L. J. Wilson, special agent of the Niagara Fire for Missouri. 

—Alexander & Brigham, agents for the Literty, at Omaha, Neb. 

~F. O. Allen & Co., agents of the Buftalo German, at Philadelphia. 

—W. C. Phipps, special agent of the Niagara Fire for Ka~ sas and Colorado. 

—Rev. R. D. Waltz, general agent of the United States Life, at Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

—G. W. Dewey, special agent of the Niagara Fire for North and South 
Carolina. 

—C. M. Guinard, general agent of the Liberty for the State of Texas, with head 
quarters at Galveston. 

—W. W. Abernathy, Kansas State agent for the Home Lite of New York, with 
headquarters at Topeka. 

—W. H. Browning, general manager of the Chicago agency of the Fidelity 
Mutual Life Association of Philadelphia, succeeding J. E. Saltzer, resigned. 

—Endicott’ & Macomber, United States managers for the Employers Liability 
Assurance Corporation, last month appointed the following named agents: Thos. 
P. Pettis, Lehigh, Indian Territory ; Mosely & Thornton, Talladega, Fla.; Hackney 
& Valentine, Atlantic City, N. J.; S. R. Barton, Webster, Mass.; F. A. Conant & 
Co., Lewiston, Me.; I. N. Just, South Lyons, Mich.; Ramsey & Co., Montgom- 
ery, Ala.; J. P. Millard, Hot Springs, Ark.; E. A. Barron, Arkansas City, Kan.; 
D. W. Snyder, Butler, Mo.; White & Gillum, Eureka, Cal.; E. 5S. Taylor, Jr, 
Narraganset Pier, R. I.; Mrs. Lizzie R. Richmond, Peoria, Ill.; A. J. Carleton, 
Richmond, Mich.; George Smith, Havasota, Tex.; Thos. W. Clelland, Kreles, 
Indian Territory ; Hanks & McClelland, Great Falls, Mon.; Herman D. Wagnel, 
Decatur, Ill.; L. Roy Hanstield, Denver, Col.; Weldon F. Fosdick, Hackensack 
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